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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
(Quorum and Appropriation) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1953 


HousrE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1334, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Charles W. Wolverton (chairman) 
presiding. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The CuHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Yesterday we had before us the bill which had been introduced at 
the request of the National Science Foundation, H. R. 4689. There 
was some discussion with respect to whether it was advisable to fix a 
quorum of the Board which is composed of 24 members, by designat- 
ing 8. 

(H. R. 4689 and the reports follow:) 


[H. R. 4689, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the National Science Foundation Act of 1950 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act of May 10, 1950 (64 Stat. 149), 
entitled ‘“‘An Act to promote the progress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure the national defense, and for other 
purposes’’, is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) By striking from subsection (d) of section 4 the sentence ‘“‘A majority of the 
voting members of the Board shall constitute a quorum” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the sentence ‘Eight of the voting members of the Board shall constitute 
a quorum.” 

(2) By striking from subsection (a) of section 16 the words ‘‘not to exceed $500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and not to exceed $15,000,000 for fiscal 
years thereafter’’ and in inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act”’ 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLEs A. WOLVERTON 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wotverton: This is in reply to your request of April 23, 1953, for 
a report on H. R. 4689, a bill to amend the National Science Foundation Act, 
which you introduced on April 20. The Foundation recently reported favorably 
on 8S. 977, which appears to be a companion bill with H. R. 4689. We are pleased, 
therefore, to be in position to report that enactment of H, R, 4689 is strongly 
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recommended by the Foundation and would be in accordance with the program 
of the President. The amendment would acc wage eg! two objectives—a reduction 
of the quorum presently required for action by the National Science Board from 
13 voting members to 8 voting members, and a removal of the existing $15 million 
limitation on annual appropriations to the Foundation. These matters will be 
discussed separately. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


QUORUM REQUIREMENT 


Section 4 (b) of the National Science Foundation Act now provides that a 
majority of the voting members of the Board, normally 13 of 24, shall constitute 
aquorum. H. R. 4689 would amend this provision so that one third of the voting 
members of the Board, that is 8, would constitute a quorum. This amendment is 
a precautionary measure to reduce the risk of the Board’s becoming inoperative 
in the event of failure to obtain the larger quorum now required. It is in line 
with good organizational practice. 

It is important to realize that the interest of the 24 members of the National 
Science Board in the work of the Foundation has been so great that, to date, 
no actual case of a failure to obtain a quorum, or the loss of a quorum after a 
meeting has started, has occurred. Attendance at Board meetings during the 2 
active years of the Foundation’s life has averaged almost 20. At several meetings, 
however, early departure of members required by transportation schedules, 
sudden illness, and similar factors, has pointed up the possibility that the quorum 
might on occasion be lost. This could be particularly troublesome for the Founda- 
tion since the act requires that the final action in each case of a grant for basic 
research or the award of a scholarship or fellowship be reviewed by and have the 
approval of the Board. It is the risk of a delay of 6 weeks to 2 months in these pro- 
grams that this amendment would minimize. The proposal has been considered 
carefully by the Board and has its unanimous approval. 


REMOVAL OF APPROPRIATIONS CEILING 


The second change proposed by H. R. 4689 is removal of the existing limitation 
of $15 million on annual appropriations to the Foundation now contained in sec- 
tion 16 of the National Science Foundation Act. Section 16 (a) provides as 
follows: 

“Sec. 16. (a) To enable the Foundation to carry out its powers and duties, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Foundation, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed $500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, and not to exceed $15 million for each fiscal year 
thereafter.” 

The existence of a legislative ceiling on appropriations, particularly at this low 
level, is an unusual statutory requirement. It appears that it was placed in the 
statute originally, at least in part, to insure that after several years of operation the 
Foundation would be required to return to the legislative committees and present 
& progress report on its program and problems. The amendment would change 
this provision so that it would take the normal form of statutory authorization 
under which the level of annual appropriations is determined each year on the 
basis of the program of the President and the recommendation of the committees 
on appropriations. 

The legislative history of the National Science Foundation Act makes it clear 
that both the executive and legislative branches recognized at the time of enact- 
ment that it would be desirable to remove the ceiling provision within a few years, 
in order to permit the Foundation to plan a sound and effective program and dis- 
charge its functions. It is especially important that removal should be accom- 
plished at this session of the Congress. 

In its present form section 16 (a) stands in the way of a fundamental economy 
measure in the Federal research and development program—the consolidation in 
the Foundation of a substantial part of the general-purpose basic-research pro- 
grams of the Government. There are now 6 sizable basic research programs in 6 
different Federal agencies. The total basic-research program of all agencies for 
fiscal year 1953 is estimated to be $140 million. Of this total about $75 million is 
in the form of grants or contracts for the support of basic research in nonprofit 
institutions principally the universities 

While there are good historical reasons which explain the diversity of admin- 
istration of basic research within the Government, it has been clear for seme time 
that neither economy nor effectiveness will be served by continuing this situation 
unchanged over the future. It has therefore been the policy of both the Founda- 
tion and the President to move toward consolidating in the Foundation the 
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general-purpose basic-research programs of the Federal Government, so that it 
would become the principal agency of the Government for the support of basic 
research. Out of this consolidation will flow the economies which arise from 
limiting duplication of administrative and technical effort, from reducing the 
inflation of research support due to competition among agencies, and from having 
in the Foundation a much clearer picture of the overall program which will 
facilitate planning and review by all concerned. Financing a major portion of 
the Government’s basic-research program through the Foundation will also con- 
tribute to economy by enhancing the Foundation’s ability to evaluate the 
research programs of the other agencies, as required by the National Science 
Foundation Act, since the Foundation will thus be in close contact with science 
across its whole broad range. 

Under the National Science Foundation Act as it now stands, the maximum 
that can be provided to the Foundation for basic research support is on the order 
of $9 million, allowing for the other statutory functions which the Foundation 
is directed to discharge. With respect to the $75 million program of basic research 
in nonprofit institutions, a $9 million program is obviously a very limited step 
toward making the Foundation the principal agency of the Government for the 
support of basic research. Thus a removal of the $15 million ceiling is required 
to open the way for future consolidation. 

Consolidation to the extent described will contribute, in addition to economy, 
in two other ways. It will provide a means for correcting the present imbalance 
between applied and basic-research support by the Federal Government in the 
universities and will facilitate wider distribution of the national basic-research 
effort. 

With respect to imbalance—a study recently completed by the Foundation of 
the support furnished by the Federal Government for research and development 
demonstrates that support for applied science at nonprofit institutions is ap- 
proximately four times that for basic research. Since Federal research support 
is a major influence on the conduct of research in the universities, this ratio is a 
source of imbalance in the scientific effort of educational institutions which, in 
the long run, may gravely impair our ability to maintain leadership in science. 
Toward correcting this imbalance, as opportunities occur to reduce the applied 
research and development effort of the Federal Government, serious thought should 
be given to using a portion of the savings thus made for the support of basic 
research at universities. A program along these lines will be exceedingly difficult 
to execute if the bulk of general-purpose basic-research support continues to be 
administered principally through agencies whose research programs must reflect 
their other interests rather than primarily the advancement of science and 
education in the sciences. This is not the case with the Foundation. 

With respect to geographical distribution—current studies of unused research 
potential among the universities and colleges indicate capacity to perform from 
$20 to $30 million more basic research per annum; a substantial amount of this 
capacity is in the institutions not now receiving appreciable support. The 
Foundation is in a better position to make a wide geographic distribution of 
research funds than are the agencies of the Government which are required to 
tailor research programs to their particular operating functions. This will 
minimize undue concentration of research support in the large, well-established 
centers of research and stimulate the development of new research centers. An 
agency which is principally interested in getting fairly definite results from basie 
research in an area related closely to its operating program in the shortest time, 
prudently turns to the institutions best equipped to serve it. This is necessary 
and desirable. On the other hand, the Foundation has both the authority and 
the incentive to encourage the growth of additional centers for research and 
training in the sciences. 

The existence of the widely representative National Science Board which is 
required by law to review and approve all basic-research grants and contracts is 
insurance that these principles of proper balance between applied and basie 're- 
search and wide geographic distribution of research funds will be important in- 
fluences on the national basic-research program. This influence will, however, 
be a limited one so long as less than 2 percent of basic-research support to non- 
profit institutions is channeled through the Foundation, as is the case this year. 

Needless to say removing the limitation need not bring about an expansion of 
total expenditures for research. It is necessary, however, to make it practicable 
for the Foundation to accept transfers of existing basic-research programs and 
funds from other agencies. Under the present limitation it is hazardous for the 
Foundation to accept sizable transfers even if accompanied by funds already 
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appropriated, as evisaged in the National Science Foundation Act, since it can- 
not legally request adequate appropriations for their continuance in subsequent 
years. The existence of the limitation thus makes it almost impossible to de- 
velop the transfer program. As in the case of the change of quorum, removal of 
the ceiling has the unanimous approval of the National Science Board. 
Sincerely yours, 
Auan T. WatTerRMAN, Director. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DrREcTOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 30, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WoLvertTon: This is in response to the telephoned request of Mr. 
Painter of your committee’s staff that the Foundation furnish to you a copy of the 
letter supporting 8. 977, written by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to the Honorable H. Alexander Smith, chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, on April 7, 1953. This letter states 
the position of the administration on 8. 977, a companion bill to H. R. 4689 which 
you introduced on April 20. Mr. Dodge provided the Foundation with a copy of 
his letter to Senator Smith at the time the Bureau of the Budget gave clearance 
to the Foundation’s favorable report on S. 977. 

Sincerely yours, 
Aan T. WATERMAN, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 7, 1953. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: Reference is made to your letter of February 19, 
1953, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 8, 977, a bill to amend 
the National Science Foundation Act of 1950. 

As you know, the chief purpose of this bill is to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, so as to remove the $15 million limitation on the appropri- 
tions which are authorized for the purposes of that act. In addition, the bill 
would make a minor change in the operating procedure of the National Science 
Board. 

It is my understanding that the limitation on the appropriations authorized 
was placed into the act for the purpose of giving the Congress an opportunity to 
review the operations of the National Science Foundation once it has been estab- 
lished and under way for a period of 2 or 3 years. The Foundation is now a going 
concern. For the past 2 vears it has been operating a program of support for 
basic research, a fellowship program for graduate students, and a program for 
the dissemination of scientific information. 

The revised 1954 budget request for the National Science Foundation is 
$12,250,000. While this is a substantial increase in the appropriations to the 
Foundation, it was more than offset by decreases in the justifiable requests of 
other agencies for similar purposes. These steps were taken in furtherance of the 
policy of this administration to centralize in the National Science Foundation 
the Government’s programs for support of basic research, which are now carried 
out by several agencies. It should be made clear, however, that other agencies 
will be allowed to support basic research which is directly related to the solution 
of problems for which these agencies have statutory responsibility. 

One step toward carrying out this policy is taken in the revised 1954 budget 
request for the Foundation, but it will not be possible to continue it in future 
years if the present appropriation limitation in the National Science Foundation 
Act remains in effect. 

The removal of the limitation is not expected to result in an increase in total 
Government expenditures for the support of research. The National Science 
Foundation is now commencing a study which will result in recommendations as 
to the desirable goals and objectives of the Nation’s research activities and the 
appropriate part for the Federal Government in this effort. When this study 
is completed, consideration will again be given to the proper level of Federal 
support of basic research. In the meantime, it will be desirable and economical 
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to continue the gradual process of centralizing in the National Science Foundation, 
the general purpose basie research support programs of the Federal Government. 

For this reason, enactrnent of 8. 977 would be in accord with the program of 
the President 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. Doves, Director. 

The CuairMan. Under the law at the present time it would take 
a majority of the 24, or 13, to form a quorum. 

For the reasons that appear in the letter that was written by Dr. 
Waterman of the National Science Foundation, as Director of the 
National Science Foundation, the reasons that were given for the 
two changes that were asked were set forth. 

Is there anyone present that was not here yesterday? A good 
many of those here were not present yesterday when the question 
was raised. 

Well, the question that was raised was as to the advisability of 
reducing the number from 13 to 8. 

This communication from the National Science Foundation sets 
forth that these are all very important men and they come from every 
section of our country and that there are many times when it is feared 
that there may be less than 13 present and that the business will not be 
transacted, and would have to be carried over for maybe as much as 
2 months or more before it could be, and that while in the past the 
record of attendance has been exceedingly good—the average has 
been 20 out of the 24—yet the Board has had the same experience as 
we have here in the committees, on many occasions. We start off 
with a quorum, but as we get toward the end of the day, because of 
other engagements, members start to slip out and we lose the quorum 
that we had when we started. 

Then it is pointed out to us that the same experience comes at times 
to the Board, by reason of the fact that schedules for trains or for 
airplanes have to be met, or illness or otherwise, there are sometimes 
something that takes members out and the fear is that the reduction 
of a quorum might mean that the business of the National Science 
Foundation could not be conducted. 

The other amendment that they asked was to eliminate the ceiling 
on appropriations which is fixed at $15 million in the original bill, 
and leave it without any limitation except what the Committee on 
Appropriations would determine to be proper. 

As I remember, there was no particular objection made to that 
feature of the bill yesterday. 

Objection was raised, and the only objection raised was on the 
feature dealing with what should be a proper number for a quorum. 

We have asked Dr. Waterman to be present and he is here this 
morning to make any statement and answer any questions that any 
member may desire, in connection with this bill, that the Board 
requests. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. YounGer. Just one question. This is for a point of informa- 
tion. I thought that in committees of this kind, if you had a quorum 
present—say your quorum was 13 and they were present at the be- 
ginning of your meeting, it was an official meeting, the same as the 
board of directors, and it could transact business. At the end you 
may not have 13, but that doesn’t make any difference, does it, 
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legally? It is an official meeting, and anything that is transacted is 
official. 

Is that true of this kind of a meeting, or am I wrong in that? 

Dr. Waterman. We have raised that question with our General 
Counsel and he says that in view of the specific instructions in the 
act that the Board are to approve specifically all grants for the support 
of contributions for the support of research and for fellowships, that 
the interpretation is that when such action is taken there should be 
a quorum of the Board present. 

Mr. Youncer. Well, there should be. Must there be? 

Dr. WarrerMaN. In his opinion. 

Mr. Younger. What? 

Dr. WavermMan. That is his opinion. 

Mr. Youncer. That there must be? 

Dr. WarrerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Younger. That there must be 13 present? 

Dr. WarerMAN. That is just the difficulty. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Haus. What troubles me is—this may be very fanciful—but 
still, if you reduce the number of your quorum to 8, it is perfectly 
possible that you could have 8 members of vour group in Washington 
and 8 members in New York on the same day and at each meeting 
there would be a quorum; each meeting would be attended by a 
quorum and each quorum might decide something opposite to the 
other quorum. 

There is a definite danger in pulling your quorum down below a 
majority of the Board. We have encountered that in corporations. 
I think it is somewhat irregular and a dangerous thing to do. 

Have you any comments on that? 

Dr. WarperMan. Yes, sir. The Board has considered that. Of 
course, | speak for them in this matter. This is primarily their 
business. They consider these things. On the record of attendance 
to date, it appears extremely unlikely that the situation you raise 
would develop, because the difficulties that do develop are largely 
people who have to leave the meeting earlier or who have other 
engagements in Washington on important business, and have to leave 
for short periods. 

The number of members of the Board that are here regularly is 
quite considerable and covers about the same group. Also the Board 
has not, due to the wise handling of its first Chairman, Dr. Conant, 
and the present Chairman, Dr. Barnard—there has been no split 
opinion on this develop at all. The matter arose from the fact that 
the act does not allow the executive committee of the Board authority 
to deal with these things. The executive committee is a group of 
nine and the Board is unwilling to change this. They would like 
to continue to have it a democratic vote of the Board, so the only 
alternative in their mind was to reduce the minimum quorum from 
one-half to one-third, to make it in round numbers, in order to take 
care of the great embarrassment of passing necessary business in 
the event that a quorum should suddeuly not appear. 

Now, as a matter of record, although the average attendance of the 
Board at meetings is 20, there have been 2 occasions where a quorum 
was just barely present, and if anything had happened, business would 
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have stopped, and we had rather important questions for considera- 
tion. 

So, that is in general the feeling of the Board on this, that there is 
very little likelihood of the event happening where that would occur. 

Mr. Hauer. You appreciate that the necessity of having a quorum 
is a powerful incentive to making people come to your meetings. 

Dr. Warerman. I believe the fact that we have had an average 
attendance of 20 indicates that the interest of the Board is sufficient 
so that there will be a majority present above the quorum. You 
see, the quorum being 13 and the average attendance 20 indicates 
great interest on the part of the Board in attendance. 

I should think that would be the best answer to that, possibly. 

Mr. Hare. Of course, the procedure usually is in. committees, in 
the absence of a point of no quorum, it can function all right. 

Dr. WarrerMaANn. Yes. Unfortunately, counsel is quite firm on 
that opinion, and Board members who are experienced in all sorts 
of groups pointed out that where one has a large Board it is customary 
and quite common to reduce the quorum below half, for just this 
reason. It is much harder to get a quorum for a large group than it 
is for a small group. That is the feeling of the Board in the matter. 

Mr. Hae. I see your problem and I am sympathetic with it, but 
I think there is a certain amount of hazard involved. 

Mr. Harris. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hauer. Mr. Pelly, I believe, asked me if 1 would yield. 

Mr. Preuiy. I will vield to the gentleman 

Mr. Harris. Go right ahead. 

ir. Petty. Then, | would like to ask Dr. Waterman, following up 
Mr. Hale’s point there, if the number of a quorum is reduced to eight, 
whether it would not have a tendency to reduce the attendance; they 
would not have the feeling that it is necessary to be there. It seems 
to me that it would weaken the whole structure. It may be that the 
attendance of a meeting has been 20, and then people have slipped 
away to go to other meetings on other matters, but they will stay if 
they have to have a quorum. I would think that that would put the 
pressure on you and the chairman to keep them there. 

Dr. WaTerMAN. Of course, that is possible. There is a point there 

It is the feeling of the Board that this would not worry them, and 
as a matter of fact the interest of the members is such in the attendance 
that I do not really think this quorum enters their mind. Thev are 
there because they are interested in the business, the majority of them. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMAN. If you are through, I promised to recognize Mr 
Schenck. 

Mr. ScuEencxk. I was going to ask the Doctor this. I think vou said 
that this has happened only twice. 

Now, how many meetings of the Board have been held? 

Dr. WarerRMAN. At least eight a vear, and I think the next meeting 
is on the 18th or 19th. 

Mr. Scuencx. And how long has this been going on? 

Dr. WateRMAN. Two years. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, the percentage seems to be so small that [ 
wonder if this is very vital. 

Dr. WaTrerRMAN. In one case of the two | mentioned—and I say it 
was in jeopardy—we just had a quorum, and at one time one man 
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stepped out to telephone, and we had no quorum. He came back. 
It was that close. 

Now, at that time, if somebody had gone away and not returned, 
a quorum would not have been present and it would have been some- 
thing like 60 days before it would have been possible for us to have 
acted on that business. 

Well, this is the trouble. We want to avoid that possibility, not 
that it would happen very often. That is the feeling of the Board. 

Mr. Scuencx. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Doctor, you really have not had any problem yet, 
have you? 

Dr. WarerRMAN. We have just come close to one. 

Mr. Harris. I know; we all come close to a lot of problems, but 
because we have fears it does not mean that the problem actually 
exists. Is that your situation? 

Dr. WarerMAN. Well, I can only say that the Board has felt 
sufficiently uneasy about this to have made this recommendation. 
Now, whether this should be exactly one-third—8—or some other num- 
ber, lam not sure. I think that they chose one-third, just to make it 
a fraction under one-half. 

Mr. Harris. Well, there are two propositions, it seems to me, in 
connection with this which I feel might be important: First is what 
constitutes a quorum. 

Now, in all proceedings that I know anything about, having a 
majority present isa quorum. That is true with most bodies. It is 
true under our rules. 

The gentleman raised a question as to a Committee of the Whole 
House. Weare not in the House at that time; we are in a committee 
and under the rules, 100 constitutes a quorum. 

Consequently, we have established, throughout the usual policy of 
a majority being a quorum. It seems to me that is the first problem 
we would have here. 

The other is, if we were to reduce the number establishing a quorum, 
would not that reduce responsibility? 

Dr. Waterman. Of the individual Board members, you mean? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Dr. WarerMAN. Well, it would depend on how serious they were 
in backing the aims of the foundation, 1 would say. So far they are 
very sincere in this. It is not at all a perfunctory matter. So that 
they are interested in coming regardless of the quorum. 

Mr. Harris. That is the reason I raise the question. Should we 
take action here that would make it perfunctory? 

Dr. WarerRMAN. From the history of the foundation—this has come 
a little closer than it might appear, to a difficulty. For example, for 
the first, there was a period of about 6 months when Mr. Charles 
Wilson, the former head of the ODM, had been appointed to the 
Board, but did not serve, and a successor was not appointed. Also 
in that 6-month period Dr. Marlin, of MIT, died; so that that made 
22, and when this happens, of course, it is up to the staff and the 
Board members to be sure that a quorum is present; but then at the 
last minute, if someone is ill or there becomes an unavoidable engage- 
ment, this can run into trouble under those circumstances. 
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I agree that you have a point here. The board in discussing it felt 
on the whole that this recommendation was the best deal with the 
situation. 

Mr. Harris. Well, I realize the Board has presented to you what 
they thought should be done in connection with it from their own 
viewpoint; but at the same time that does not alleviate the question 
of responsibility of the Board, assuming obligations or duties which 
are placed upon them. Since it has not actually been any problem 
vet, | am wondering if it is not more fear and anticipation than it is 
real. 

Mr. Rocers. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to have his response. 

Dr. Warerman. AJl I can say, sir, is that the Chairman, particu- 
larly, and the other members of the Board who have dealt with this 
problem in the past have been much concerned about the closeness 
we have come to not having a quorum and the fact that actions might 
have to be postponed which would quite seriously affect institutions 
all over the country, and the postponement of 2 months would be a 
very serious thing. 

So that in their opinion we have come close enough to this on a 
number of occasions to represent a danger which they would like to 
avoid. 

I believe that is a fair statement of their position. 

Mr. Harris. But the record has not shown that that problem has 
actually developed. 

Dr. WarerMAN. Except for that 5 minutes when we did not have 
a quorum once, and we were not quite sure whether the man was 
coming back to make one. It was that close. 

Mr. Harris. Yes; but the problem did not actually develop. 

Dr. WarerMAN. It did not actually develop. 

Mr. Harrts. I will yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Rogers. Dr. Waterman—— 

Mr. Haus. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rogers. Let me ask this. Dr. Waterman, what would be the 
legal aspect of putting this voting power with eight members of the 
Board? In other words, if 8 members of the Board went away, and a 
majority of the members did not like the action taken, that would 
still be binding on the entire 24 members, would it not? Is it 24 or 25? 

Dr. WATERMAN. 24. 

Mr. Rocers. Would that not be true? 

Dr. WatreRMAN. I believe that would be so. 

I am sorry that our General Counsel is out of town today, but I 
think that is his interpretation. 

Mr. Rocers. Would not ordinarily the Board be controlled by a 
majority of those present and voting? And, would not this change 
let eight dictate the policy and control the policy of the Board, if this 
were put in? 

Dr. WateRMAN. That could occur, sir, I believe, if this were passed 
and the quorum were eight. Then the 8 could approve for the entire 
Board any matter within the discretion of the Board and to the extent 
that it might be that the remaining 16 did not agree with that position, 
that would be true. I cannot conceive of that developing due to the 
unanimity of action of the Board so far, or that that would arise. It 
is a possibility. 
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Mr. Rocers. But, from a legal point of view that could happen? 

Dr. WaterRMAN. From the legal point, I think that that would be 
true, although I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes; that would give eight authority to control the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Harris asked for the floor. 

Dr. WarerMAN. Although I am not myself a lawyer, I think 
that would be the interpretation, sir. 

Mr. Harris. I promised to yield to Mr. Hale. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Hate. Along the line of what Mr. Rogers said, I just want 
to point out that if you fix a quorum at 8 and have a meeting of 8 
members of the Board, then a major question of policy can be decided 
by 5 people, which is not much more than 20 percent of the mem- 
bership of the Board, which seems to me awfully thin. 

Dr. Waterman. | think that the committee should understand 
this, as I have implied in several of my remarks here that the Board 
is really very unanimous in its decisions, and if it should ever arise 
that a question came up with only eight present, by general agree- 
ment, if it were a policy question, it would not be settled. I believe 
the Board regards this primarily as a chance to take action on dif- 
ferent things where the time element is an important matter like the 
approval of scholarships or the approval of grants to be made right 
away where to delay would be a very unfortunate thing. If this 
were a question of general policy, I would question very much 
whether the 8 would allow it to come up or whether the chairman 
would allow it to come up. 

Mr. Haug. Do you have bylaws? 

Dr. WatrerMAN. Only the act; only the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Hause. There is nothing in the act or anywhere else about 
proxy voting, is there? 

Dr. WareRMAN. Nothing, sir, that I know of. 

Mr. Hate. I would be sympathetic to some provision which would 
allow proxy voting. That would get you around your quorum 
difficulty. That would be much sounder, in my opinion, than cutting 
down your requirement for a quorum. As Mr. Harris has pointed 
out, it is certainly the general principle, both in parliamentary law 
and in corporation law, that you have to have a majority for a quorum, 
and the reason for that is what I pointed out, that if you do not have 
a majority for a quorum, then theoretically, it is possible and in certain 
cases of corporations, situations would certainly develop in which 
there would be two quorums, each hostile to the other. 

It is pointed out here that you could have three quorums. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes; that is certainly theoretically possible. 

As I say, we see no practical possibility of it happening. 

Mr. Hare. What I am saying is highly theoretical. But I think 
that certainly to scientists one should not have to apologize for being 
theoretical. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scnenck. Mr. Hale has covered my point, about five being 
able to control the situation. 
The Crarrman. Mr. Harris. 
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Mr. Harris. Just one other thing. I have forgotten how many 
members on your executive committee. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Nine. 

Mr. Harris. Weil, as a matter of policy now under the act Congress 
provided the executive committee could not pass on these policymaking 
problems. Is that right? 

Dr. WaterMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. It seems to me we are changing the policy altogether 
under the act if we now say that eight members of the Board can do 
what the Congress said the executive committee should not do. 

Dr. WaterMAN. The Board feels a little differently than that. It 
was unwilling to recommend that that power be granted to the execu- 
tive committee on the feeling that it preferred the demociatic method 
of deciding questions by attendance of those that were actually present. 
That was their view on that point. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. But, by this very act, the Board then recom- 
mends that which Congress would not let them do before. 

Dr. WatrerRMAN. The difficulty would be this. It would be the 
voluntary action of those present rather than the action of the elective 
members of the committee; the executive committee. 

Mr. Harris. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. I arrived alittle late. I hope that I do not repeat any 
questions. 

May I ask whether or not these Board members have a salary or at 
least an expense account? 

Dr. WatrrerRMAN. They have a per diem in the act of $25 a day and 
traveling expenses for time actually served. 

Mr. Beamer. Then it actually is not an economy measure in 
reducing the quorum? 

Dr. WarerMan. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Beamer. You mentioned a moment ago, in answer to the 
question about bylaws, that you did not have any. Would it be 
conceivable, perhaps, that you could have a provision in the act as 
to a quorum on certain matters, such as scholarships, and similar 
measures, and then have the legal quorum to which Mr. Harris has 
referred as to policy matters? Would there be any advantage if you 
did have some kind of a bylaw other than the act itself? The reason 
I am asking this question is it seems to me that we are rather making 
a mountain out of a molehill in this particular instance, and I am 
just wondering if something could not be done about that? 

Dr. Waterman. As far as I can see, the act quite satisfactorily 
covers the thing we have to do and allows the Foundation to decide 
as to matters of interpretation within the act. This particular pro- 
vision is so explicit in the act that I do not believe it would be possible 
to make a bylaw to cover it without changing the language of the act. 
I am not, as I say, counsel. So I can only speak as a layman. But 
that is what I understand from our counsel. 

The CHArrRMAN. It may be that what this organization needs is a 
whip, the same as we have in the House, to see that there is a majority 
present. 

Mr. Priset, as former whip, do you have any views on that matter 
which you think justify taking further time? 
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Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take much more 
time. I just want to point this out and ask Dr. Waterman one ques- 
tion. When we presented this bill to the House, I and other members 
of the committee went to rather great length to convince the Members 
of the House that it was a sound program and national in character. 
Now, we had a great many questions asked us by the Members of 
the House who had a feeling that it would tend to become concen- 
trated with a small group from a particular geographic area dominat- 
ing the program and policies. We pledged to them, time after time, 
that it would be a national body and that the Board members would 
be representative; that they would come from all parts of the country 
and would be in on the decisions made. 

Now, I am simply making this statement to indicate that pledges 
were made to that extent, and that there was a great deal of interest 
in it. I want to ask this question. 

Would not this proposal to reduce or to legalize, let us say, eight 
members of the Board as a quorum, would that not tend at least in 
the minds of a great many people to lead toward the direction of, 
whether actually or theoretically, of centralizing more of the authority 
in a small group that might be easily accessible; that might come to 
Washington easier than someone from a great distance? Assuming 
that this bill should be reported by the committee and taken to the 
floor, 1 think immediately that question would come up and would be 
a very serious one, and I would think I feel rather inclined to hold 
to a majority as a quorum. That is my personal feeling about it. 

What do you think about that question of centralization? 

Dr. Warerman. I[ think you would have a good point there, Mr. 
Priest. Just speaking on the merits of the question, I think that it is 
quite likely there would be a tendenc y for that to happen. Actually 
in the records which I looked over somewhat yesterday after hearing 
you wanted to know about this question, I looked over the attendance 
records as to the ones regular in their attendance, and some of the most 
regular ones do come from the far parts of the country. In the course 
of time, however, the other might be an element. 

| believe that the reluctance—as to the other phase of the same 
point you raised—the reluctance of the Board to recommend that 
power be assigned the executive committee was something a little 
different, because the members of the executive committee are chosen 
for their experience in organization and of how to run foundations such 
as this, and there are members of the Board who are specialists in 
research or education and not administration, and their feeling was 
that to put the control in the hands of an experienced executive com- 
mittee would go against the principles that Mr. Priest mentioned, of 
very full representation completely across the field with respect to 
subject matters, especially geographically. 

Mr. Dotutver. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Dolliver. 

Mr. Douutver. Having had a little experience with such national 
boards—though not in this field—I wonder if counsel of your Founda- 
tion might not find it possible to follow some procedure such as this, 
where a particular part of the work could be assigned by formal action 
of a quorum of members, to a particular committee or subcommittee. 

You mentioned, for example, sometimes having a difficult situation 
with respect to the assignment of scholarships and so on. I wonder 
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if it would not be possible under the law for that particular function, 
by action, full action of the Board, to be assigned to a subcommittee 
of the Board or a committee of the Board, which would seem to me 
to solve your problem without getting into this very difficult con- 
troversial field of having less than half of the members constitute a 
quorum or making it possible to have three different quorums, where 
you could get into utter confusion, it seems to me. 

Dr. WATERMAN. You are quite right. Your solution would solve 
it. This is a question which the Board has had up with the General 
Counsel, who has given very careful attention to it, but the act is so 
explicit with respect to these matters in support of research and 
fellowships, and scholarships, and distinctly does not allow the Board 
to make them without approval of the Board—and this is by a vote 
of the Board, and not by the executive committee, so that counsel’s 
views are very firm on this that the act makes it clear that this func- 
tion was not intended by Congress to be assigned to any subdivision. 

Mr. Dotutver. Well, that has already been determined? 

Dr. WaterRMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Douutver. What is the name of your general counsel? 

Dr. WarerMAN. William Krebbs. I am sorry that he is away 
today. I will be glad to make him available if you would like to talk 
with him. 

Mr. Dotutver. Does Mr. Krebbs live here? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Do.tutver. Where did he come from; from here? 

Dr. WarerMAN. He was in Washington. He was working with 
the Atomic Energy Commission; counsel there. 

Mr. Hesetron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAn. Do you wish to ask any further questions? 

Mr. Hesetron. I would like to ask one question. 

Doctor, do you have regular meeting dates? 

Dr. WarerMAN. I big your pardon? 

Mr. Hesettron. Do you have regular meetings, board meetings, 
does it meet on regular dates? 

Dr. WATERMAN. We set the meeting days about a year in advance 
so that the members will hold those dates, and we set them, because 
of this strict requirement as to meeting their approval. We set 
these dates for every month and then as we approach the date, when 
the Board decides whether or not it will have a meeting in the im- 
medicate future, that is determined. 

Mr. Hese.ton. How frequently do you meet? 

Dr. WaTERMAN. On an average of eight times a year, at least. 

Mr. Hesre.iton. How long do your meetings last? 

Dr. WatTEeRMAN. The meetings last 1 day, as a rule; occasionally 
2 days. 

Mr. HesEettron. That is all. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, are there any further questions on this? 

The other provision of the bill relates to the lifting of the $15 million, 
and I take it that if you have any questions to ask on that, this is 
the time. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one statement. 
My good friend, Mr. Heselton, yesterday pointed out the States 
from which these members come. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Scuenck. Our good friend, Mr. Priest, pointed out that they 
come from a wide area. May I point out there are none from Ohio, 
and yet Mr. Kettering, probably one of the leading scientists in the 
Nation, is not a member of this Foundation. I just wanted to point 
that out to you. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know why they should have overlooked 
such an important man. 

Gentlemen, I would like to dispose of this. Some of the members 
of the committee find it necessary to leave. 

That will be all, Dr. Waterman. 

Dr. WaterMAN. Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 11 a. m., the hearing was concluded and the com- 
mittee proceeded to the consideration of other business, after which 
it adjourned.) 
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